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INTRODUCTION. 

/ 

SOME  months  paft,  a  pamphlet  was  pub¬ 
lished,  entitled,  An  Ffay  on  the  Im¬ 
provement  in  the  Cure  of  thofe  Difeafes  which 
are  the  Caufe  of  Fevers.  As  the  feeming  ten¬ 
dency  of  this  is  to  the  fubverfion  of  the 
reigning  theory  of  fevers,  confequently  af¬ 
fecting  the  medical  practice  ;  it  may  natu¬ 
rally  excite  the  attention  of  thofe,  who  are 
mediately  or  immediately  connected  with 
the  art  of  healing. 
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My  profeffion  then  rendering  this  fubjedt 
not  a  matter  of  indifference,  I  was  led  to  a 
perufal  of  the  effay  ;  and  if  after  this  the  au¬ 
thor’s  reafonings  appeared  far  from  conclu- 
five  ;  or  rather,  if  I  believe  them  capable  of 
producing  mifchievous  effedfs ;  I  hope  an 
humble  attempt  to  the  prevention  of  thefe, 
will  be  deemed  conflftent  with  my  duty, 
and  influence  the  candid  reader  to  excufe 
the  inaccuracies  of  the  following  fheets  in 
arifwer. 

It  muff  be  confeffed,  that  the  effay  is 
written  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  great 
appearance  of  method  ;  in  one  word,  it  is 
fpecious  ;  but  then  logical  arguments,  and 
not  rhetorical  flourifhes,  in  phyfical  difqui- 
fitions,  are  required  ;  thefe  are  appeals  to 
reafon, compelling,  as  it  were,  to  the  reception 
of  truth  ;  thefe  inflaming  the  paflions,Tnake 
us  fall  in  love  with  falfhood  itfelf.  Pru¬ 
dence  therefore  fhould  guard  us  againft  the 
impofition  of  words  ;  if  elegant  language  be 
not  deemed  quite  fo  unneceffary,  in  a  me¬ 
dical  effay,  as  in  a  mathematical  demonftra- 
tion. 


If 
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If  we  examine  then  with  coolnefs,  and 
unfeduced  by  a  dazzled  imagination,  we 
may  probably  find,  our  author  not  fo  very 
fuccefsful  in  making  his  points  good  ;  which 
are, 

I.  That  the  doftrine  of  concodtion 
in  fevers,  though  embraced  by  the  mofi: 
judicious  phyficians  from  the  days  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  to  the  prefent  hour,  is  fallacious. 

II.  That  cold  water,  when  drank  in 
fufficiently  large  quantities,  will  fnpprejs ,  or 
extinguijh  the  fever,  at  once  :  which  ought 
to  be  our  practice,  that  in  fpite  of  the  An¬ 
cients  theory,  it  was  their  pradtice,  and  in 
it  their  fuccefs  fhould  make  the  method  uni- 
verfal.  For 

III.  A  fever,  fo  far  from  being  an  effort 
of  nature  to  expel  morbific  matter  from,  the 
blood;  is  what  ought  to  be  removed  by  an 
immediate  extinction. 

That  this,  though  not  the  arrangement, 
is  the  fubflance  of  his  arguments ;  and  no 
unfair  reprefentation  ;  every  reader  of  can¬ 
dour  will  allow.  Now  thefe  are  points  of 

B  2  fuch 
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INTRODUCTION. 

fuch  real  importance,  that  let  him  convince 
me  of  their  truth,  (I  hope  I  am  open  to  con- 
vidion)  and 

erit  mihi  magma  Jlpollo. 

f 

Till  then  I  requeft  him  to  believe, 
that  the  following  pages  are  written 
with  deference  to  truth ;  and  are  the  rea- 
fons  why,  at  prefent,  I  cannot  fubfcribe  to 
his  dodrine  ;  and  if  in  perufing  thefe,  ma¬ 
ny  readers  may  fee  too  great  prolixity  in 
quotations;  muft  obferve  that  I  found  them 
neceffary  in  the  argument,  and  that  opini¬ 
ons  in  medical  confultations,  have  been 
long  efteemed  of  equal  authority  with  pre¬ 
cedents  from  reports  in  law,  where  the  fla- 
tutes  are  not  exprefs. 


OU  R  author  begins  with  cenfuring  the 
opinion  of  thofe,  who  from  eruptive 
fevers  ceafing  upon  the  morbific  matter  be¬ 
ing  expelled  to  the  furface  of  the  body;  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  fever  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  re¬ 
lieve  herfelf;* — yet  there  can  fcarce  be  brought 

a  ffronger 
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a  ftronger  argument,  to  iupport  any  opinion 
whatsoever.  (a ) 

Nevertheless  he  promifes,  4  the  full- 
4  eft  tefiimony  poflible  to  make  plain  the 
4  fallacy  of  it  f  for  that  £  a  fever  encreafes 
4  and  protradfs  the  difeafe,  and  that  an  (b) 

4  immediate  extinction  of  the  fever,  if  poffi- 
4  ble,  is  the  fureft  and  moft  rational  method 
4  of  removing  the  diforder,  by  which  it  was 
4  the  caufe.’  That  fevers  having  been  cured 
where  fuppreffion  has  not  been  aimed  at, 
was  owing  to  the  ftrength  of  nature,  4  while 
4  in  a  much  greater  number  the  fever  over- 
4  balances  every  effort  of  nature,  and  de- 
4  ftroys  the  patient  f  4  and  a  change  of  con- 

4  ftitution  for  the  better,  which  fometlmes 

4  happens 

fa)  Do  fevers  of  this  kind,  vanifh  before  or  after  the  e~ 
ruption  ?  univerfal  experience  replies  after.  Is  not  this  then 
a  ftrong  argument,  that  a  fever  may  be  an  effort  of  nature, 
to  expel  morbific  matter  ;  otherwife  why  fhould  the  fever 
ceafe  upon  eruption  ? — But  in  fadtour  author  himfelf  (Effay, 
p.  32.)  when  con  telling  that  fevers  are  fymptomatical,  fays 
4  by  the  wound  in  inoculation  we  know  the  variolous  matter 
4  is  irritating  ;  and  as  the  fever  ceafes  upon  its  being  dif- 

*  charged  from  the  blood,  is  it  not  plain ,  that  the  fever  was 

*  only  a  fymptom  in  confequence  of  the  whole  body  being  irrt- 

*  tated  ?’ 

( b )  Eflay,  p.  2. 


[  io  3 

c  happens  after  a  fever,  does  not  feem  ow- 
c  ing  to  the  fever,  but  to  the  materia  morbi 
c  aCting  the  part  of  a  powerful  medicine/  ( c) 


To  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph  I  ob¬ 
ject,  as  not  agreeable  to  common  experi¬ 
ence  ;  which  proves  the  greater  number  to 
recover  in  fevers ;  unlefs  in  the  plague,  or 
when  a  fever  of  peculiar  malignancy,  has 
raged  in  the  army  or  navy  ;  for  which  alfo 
many  reafons  may  be  afiigned  :  and  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  part,  that  the  expreflions  materia  morbi — 
a  powerful  medicine,  will  be  unintelligible  per¬ 
haps  to  himfelf  upon  reflection  ;  — however, 
the  admiffion  of  fuch  kind  of  argument  will 
eftedtually  put  a  flop  to  deputation  ! 

Next  follows,  c  Certainly  the  fecretions 
‘  and  excretions  are  belt  performed  in  a  re- 
*  gular  ftate  of  health  5  and  is  it  not  more 
c  likely,  that  morbific  matter  will  be  carried 
c  out  of  the  body,  when  the  circulation  of 
‘  the  blood  is  regular,  and  the  fluids  in  a 
‘  tranquil  ftate,  than  when  they  are  hurried 
‘  quaque  verfum  by  a  violent  commotion  of 
‘  the  blood  ;  it  would  be  impoflible  to  fepa- 
‘  rate  water  and  oil  in  violent  agitation,  but 

‘if 


(cj  EiTay,  p.  2 . 
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c  if  the  motion  was  gentle,  they  rmght  be 
c  feparated  by  drainers  fuited  to  the  pur- 
‘  pofe.’ 

>  f 

It  is  indifputably  true,  that  when  the  fe- 
cretions  or  excretions  are  not  regularly  per¬ 
formed,  difeafe  arifes ;  or  inverfely,  when 
that  is  prefent,  they  cannot  all  be  regularly 
performed :  but  does  it  really  follow,  that 
all  offenfive  matter  is  by  thele  conftantly  ex¬ 
pelled,  in  a  date  infenfible  to  us  ?  were  this 
the  truth,  there  would  be  no  difeafe.  Now 
if  the  fecretions  &c.  are  ineffectual,  what 
mud  neceffarily  happen  ?  let  this  writer 
fhew ;  otherwife  let  him  invalidate  the  rea- 
foning  of  thofe,  who  look  on  the  enfuing 

fever  as  nature’s  endeavour  to  relieve  her- 

*  • 

felf.  His  dmile  too,  though  great  drels  is 
laid  upon  it,  is  inconclufive ;  as  it  may  be 
afked,  whether  in  heterogeneous  mixtures, 
quick  agitation  will  not  fooner  pafs  the  in¬ 
tended  parts,  thro’  the  fieve,  by  more  fre¬ 
quently  prefenting  them  ? — dill  this  is  meant  no 
farther,  than  to  mark  the  error  in  reafoning  ; 
and  not  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
theory  he  oppofes. 


From 


[  *2  } 

From  an  inflamed  eye,  we  a rt  told,  fthat 
if  the  fluids  are  thick,  encreafed  irnpulfe 
will  encreafe  the  obftrudtion ;  and  if  the 
blood  has  a  putrid  tendency,  the  fever  will 
encreafe  it.  But  what  does  this  prove  ?  no 
perfon  in  an  vpthalmia  wifhes  for  febrile 
fymptoms,  nor  is  an  encreafed  heat  in  a  pu¬ 
trid  fever  eligible. 

Again  he  fays,  c  On  the  other  hand,  if 
c  we  fuppofe  the  febrile  matter  to  be  fepara- 
<  ted  by  inteftine  motion,  or  as  fome  call  it, 
‘  a  ferment  in  the  fluids,  yet  the  fever  is  a- 
c  gainft  us,  as  it  conftantly  tends  to  remix 
*  this  heterogeneous  matter,  that  might  o- 
€  therwife  have  been  expelled  ( d)J 

Here  is  an  inftance  of  falfc  conclufion, 
from  his  imagination  being  ftruck  with  the 
favourite  fimile  of  oil  and  water :  indeed,  as 
thefe  are  united  by  agitation,  and  are  fepa- 
rated  again  by  reft,  motion  will  tend  to  re¬ 
mix  ;  but  what  refemblance  to  inteftine  mo¬ 
tion  ?  or  how  does  it,  for  example,  bear  a- 
gainfl:  that  vegetable  fermentation  fo  necef- 
fary  for  the  production  of  alcohol  ? — There 

is 


(d)  Eilay,  p.  3. 
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is  no  obligation  to  defend  fuch  fimile  entire- 
ly  ;  but  furely  it  is  more  appolite  than  our 
author’s :  for  oil  and  water  are  naturally  a- 
verfe  to  a  union,  and  it  is  by  agitation,  or 
compulfion,  they  are  mixed,  I  fhould  fay 
feemingly,  becaufe  it  is  only  a  divifion  of 
their  particles,  violently  interpofed,  and  not 
a  cohefion,  which  is  the  fuppofed  cafe  in 
the  other,  and  requiring  motion  for  fepara- 
tion. 

Next  there  is  a  hint  againft  thofe,  whofe 
minds  are  wedded  to  old  opinions,  and  not 
open  to  truth  :  an  unlucky  introduction,  to 
immediately  ufing  the  authority  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  for  his  favourite  theory.  When 
Hippocrates  is  thus  quoted  as  (e)  extin- 
guifhing  fevers  by  cold,  c  for  tho1  he  at- 
c  tempted  to  procure  a  Jweat  in  the  beginnings 
c  yet  when  a  bilious  fever  did  not  give  way 
c  to  the  ufual  methods,  he  ordered  the  pa- 
c  tient,  on  the  tenth  day,  to  drink  as  much 
€  cold  water  as  he  had  a  mind  ;  and  if  it  did 
c  not  then  remit,  but  dill  continued,  he  ad- 
*  vifed,  along  with  other  medicines ,  water  to 

c  be  drank  which  was  extremelv  cold.’ 

/ 

- 4  In  acute  fevers  where  the  patient  is 

c  very  thirfty,  he  fays,  cold  water  is  of  great 

C  ‘  ufe. 


(O  E flay,  p.  5* 
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4  ufe,  if  given  till  it  makes  him  vomit:  (f) 
Celsus  is  alio  quoted  for  omitting  medical 
potions  in  the  fit  of  ardent  fevers,  and  cool¬ 
ing  the  patient  with  oil  and  water  agitated, 
with  vine  leaves  dipped  in  water  placed  on 
the  domach ;  that  “  when  the  diftemper  is 
«  at  the  height,  but  not  -  before  the  fourth 
«  day,  after  a  great  third:  preceding,  cold 
water  is  to  be  given  copioufly  ;  that  he 
may  drink  even  beyond  fatiety ;  and  when 
<c  the  belly  and  prczcordia  are  filled  above 
“  meafure  and  fufficiently  cooled,  he  ought 
“  to  vomit.  —  Some  do  not  indeed  infid:  up- 
<£  on  vomiting,  but  make  ufe  of  cold  water 
“  as  a  medicine,  given  only  to  fatiety, M 
“  and  commonly  after  long  third:  and  wake- 
<c  fulnefs,  after  being  fatiated  with  full 
“  draughts  after  a  remifiion  of  heat,  a  found 
<c  and  long  deep  comes  on,  by  means  of 
cc  which  a  great  pweat  breaks  out ,  and  that 
<f  is  a  mod:  immediate  relief.” 

From  (g)  Galen,  he  has  thefe  words, 
“  wherefore  if  the  natural  faculties  aredrong, 
<c  the  fever  ardent,  and  there  are  evident 
<c  figns  of  concodion,  you  ought  boldly  to 
<c  give  the  patient  cold  water,  for  it  is  mani- 
<c  fed:  that  fuch  a  perfon  is  not  old,  who  is 

endowed 


(f)  ElTay,  p.  5, 


(g)  Efiay,  p.  6 . 
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<c  endowed  with  all  the  ftrength  we  have 
“  mentioned,  but  if  he  is  in  a  good  habit  of 
<c  body,  and  the  fate  of  the  air  hot  and  dry, 
“  it  will  not  be  any  way  injurious  ifryou 
“  fend  him  into  a  cold  bath  ;  for  taking  this 
“  opportunity,  when  the  fick  have  gone  in- 

“  to  cold  water,  they  have  all  immediately 
“  fweatedy  and  fome  have  had  a  bilious 

“  Jlooir  .  '  4 

t  ^  J i  *  "  ‘  " 

(h)  Paulus  after  this  is  mentioned  as 
faying,  that  ardent  fevers  <c  may  either  be 
“  excreted  by  jweat ,  vomiting ,  Jiool>  or 
cc  urine ,  or  extinguijhed  by  cold  water;  by 
<c  which  we  have  wholly  cured  burning  fe- 
“  vers" 


And  (/)  Rhazes  thus :  <c  In  continual 

cc  fevers,  the  patient  ought  never  to  defift 

“  from  the  ufe  of  cold  water;  for  I  have 

*  \ 

<c  found  by  experience,  that  more  have  been 
cc  faved  by  drinking,  than  refraining  from 
<c  it.  And  to  omit  the  extinction  of  fire,  is 
cc  to  fuflfer  the  patient  to  run  headlong  into 
“  deftrudlion."  . 

*  „  ’  *  .  ■  •  \  • '  ^  ^ 

He  tells  us  that  Avicenna,  amongft 

other  medicines,  ordered  a  very  large  quan¬ 
tity 

(h)  Effay,  p.  7.  (i)  Effay,  p.  8. 
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tity  of  cold  water,  which  c  he  fays,  hidden- 
c  ly  gives  great  affiftance.  But  if  drank  in 
c  a  fmall  quantity,  it  confequently  excites 
c  heat/ 

-  Jky  %  ,■  •  ;  ’  y  "j  ( '**  r  ■  [  '  *  V  r]  '  ' 

* 

These  are  the  principal  authorities 
brought  from  the  Ancients  ;  which  1  hope 
the  reader  will  excufe  my  requoting,  it  be¬ 
ing  done  to  prevent  the  charge  of  unfair 
dealing.  From  thefe  he  feems  to  rife  into 
conviction,  afking,  c  are  we  not  to  confider 
c  the  fweat  and  bilious  ftools,  which  follow- 

*  ea  upon* drinking  cold  water  and  cold  bath- 
c  ing,  as  the  confluence  of  the  fever  be- 
«  ing  fubdued,  and  nature  thereby  left  at 
c  liberty  to  difcharge  the  morbific  matter 

*  without  oppofition.’ 

Now  from  thofe  exprefiions  in  the  quo¬ 
tation  which  I  have  marked  in  italics,  viz. 
c  fweat  in  the  beginning*  —  c  along  with  o~ 
€  ther  medicines’  —  c  makes  him  vomit’  — 
It  is  clear  that  Hippocrates  had  not  his 
chief  hope  in  cold  water,  and  that  an  eva¬ 
cuation  is  exprefsly  pointed  out,  namely, 
vomiting.  The  words  of  Celsus,  ‘  ought 

*  to  vomit’  are  of  the  fame  tenor,  and  an¬ 
other  evacuation  follows  it,  which  he  fays  is 

of 


( 
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of  immediate  relief,  —  £a  great  fweat  breaks 
‘  out/ 

I  * 

Galen’s  words,  evident  figns  of  concoc¬ 
tion,  (whofe  words  will  have  more  notice 
taken  of  them  hereafter)  is  a  demonftration 
that  the  ufe  of  cold  water  was  not  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  diftemper,  and  the  fweat 
and  bilious  fool  mentioned  after  cold  immer- 
fion,  is  dill  with  reference  to  evacuation. 

In  ftrong  habits  with  found  vifcera,  upon 
cold  bathing,  (not  too  long  continued)  there 
is  frequently,  if  not  always,  a  glowing  or 
agreeable  warmth  and  fweat  in  the  fkin,  the 
fureft  figns  perhaps  of  cold  bathing  being 
not  improper.  Shall  we  wonder  then,  if 
nature,  ever  watchful  over  her  patient’s  in- 
tereff,  feize  the  opportunity,  and  that  the 
morbific  particles 

qua  data  porta  ruunt . 

\  . '  )  > 

But  what  terrible  effedts  would  arife  in 
perfons  of  unfound  vifcera,  and  bad  confti- 
tutions !  —  fimilar  to  this  furely  exceptions 
may  be  made  againft  cold  potions. 

The  conclufion  of  our  author,  €  are  we 
<  not  to  confider,  &c/  may  probably  appear 

too 
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too  rapid  :  thefe  fweats  and  bilious  ftools  add¬ 
ing  as  critical  difcharges  of  the  morbific- 
matter.  Nature  after  this,  not  wanting  to 

relieve  herfelf,  it  being  already  done. 

% 

'  *-  i  f. 

Perhaps  the  writer  may  allege,  that  this 
is  not  applicable  to  his  meaning  ;  indeed  it 
is  difficult  to  fay  what  is  his  meaning  here  : 
Sure  I  am,  he  is  not  in  every  part  confid¬ 
ent. 

Paulus’s  words  are  not  afiertions  that 
this  method  of  curing  fevers  is  only  right  — • 
he  faying  that  the  fever  is  curable  by  vomit , 
fweaty  fiQol ,  and  urine ;  or  extinguiffied  by 
cold  water.  Thus  you  may  obferve  the  ex- 
tinguiffiing  intimates  without  any  vifible  fe- 
cretion  \  and  if  our  author  does  not  mean 
this  by  his  extinguijhing>  he  ffiould  have 
ufed  other  words,  and  told  us,  that  water 
will  thus  adt  as  a  diaphoretic,  cathartic, 
emetic,  or  diuretic  critically. 

Nor  is  Rhazes’s  authority  amounting  to 
more  than  a  prejudice  in  its  favour,  from 
its  being  fuccefsful  fometimes. 

■’  <  *•  \  ,  *  .  . .  .  .  • 

Avicenna  feems  more  exprefs  in  the 

large  quantity,  yet  this  author  will  probably 

appear, 
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appear,  in  the  following  fheets,  not  fo  poll- 
tive  an  evidence  as  now  imagined. 


Suppose  then  we  grant  the  greateft  lati¬ 
tude,  itill  the  reafonable  conclufion  from 
their  words  is  no  more,  than  that  in  inflam- 
matory  cafes,  the  antiphlogiftic  method  is 
of  great  utility. 

» ^  •  ■, 

% 

If  Asclepiades  forbad  his  patients  to 
drink,  this  furely  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
moderns  ;  among  whom  the  general  ufe  of 
nitrous  medicines,  cooling  apozems,  clyfters, 
venefedtion,  &c.  is  to  reprefs  the  difeafe,  fup- 
preffion  not  being  their  view,  or  extinguifhing 
a  fever  fimilar  to  a  live  coal  immerged  ia 
cold  water,  which  by  the  way  is  as  eaflly 
effected  in  hot. 

But  the  confidence  in  the  preceding  pa¬ 
ges,  feems  attempered  by  a  Angular  diffi¬ 
dence  in  the  following  expreffions. 

\ 

c  Upon  the  whole  it  feems  evident,  that 
c  all  the  writers  mentioned,  expected  like 
4  Paulus,  to  extinguifh  the  fever  by  cold, 
‘  and  as  this  practice  was  continued  full  fif- 

1  teen 
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€  teen  hundred  years,  there  is  reafon  tc 
1  think  it  was  often  ufed  with  fuccefs/ 

After  what  has  been  obferved  above,  it 
will  not  perhaps  be  fo  eafy  to  prove  this  to 
be  the  general  praCtice ;  and  the  words 
c  often  ufed  with  fuccefs/  at  lead:  give  an 
equal  probability  of  happy  termination  to 
the  contrary  treatment, 

'  Might  not  the  Eflayift  have  reflected, 
that  from  the  above  paffages,  the  conclufion 
that  the  extinction  fhould  always  take  place, 
is  too  rapid  ?  —  he  fhould  have  known,  that 
even  the  variolous  eruption,  where  the  cool¬ 
ing  method  of  Sydenham  is  fo  juftly  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  hot  regimen  of  Morton,  re¬ 
quires  the  maxim  ne  quid  nimis>  —  inftances 
not  being  wanting,  where  that  has  been 
carried  too  far. 

Our  Eflayift  is  of  (k)  opinion,  that  ven¬ 
tilation  is  not  of  equal  fervice  with  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  free  cold  air;  Now  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  ventilation  and  open  air  may 
be  confiderable,  but  it  might  not  have  been 
unneceftary  to  refleCt,  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
malignancy  in  damp,  which  old  caftles  and 

houfes 


(k)  Efiay,  p.  13. 
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houfes  not  fufficiently  fumigated,  purified 
and  warmed,  may  ftill  retain,  and  not  be  ea- 
fily  counteracted  by  the  advantages  of  free 
air  —  a  cafe  where  it  is  lefs  pernicious  to  be 
expofed  even  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather.  From  this  probably  we  may  col- 
left  a  reafon  why  the  foldiers  might  recover 
fooner  in  the  fhed,  than  in  Carijbrook  cafile. 

It  was  obferved  in  the  introduction,  that 

he  denied  the  doftrine  of  concoftion  ;  the 

»  t 

truth  of  this  you  may  now  fee.  c  Upon  the 
*  whole  then,  is  there  not  reafon  to  think, 

4  that  all  the  doftrine  of  concoftion  in  fevers 
c  is  falfe  ;  and  that  the  materia  morbi  is  al- 
c  ways  expelled,  except  after  internal  abfcef- 
4  fes,  in  a  crude  ftate  ;  fo  that  inftead  of  the 
‘  common  adage,  cotta  non  cruda  Junt  mo - 
c  venda ,  may  not  we  with  more  propriety 
‘  fay,  ( l )  cruda  me  die  ament  is  aggredi  et  move - 
4  re  oportet  \  for  who,  if  they  could  remove 
4  the  caufe  of  a  fever  in  the  beginning,  would 
‘  in  compliance  with  the  doftrine  of  concoc- 

(l)  No  perfon  furely  will  deny,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing 
as  a  critical  abfeefs,  before  the  completion  of  which,  i.  e. 
while  in  a  ftate  of  crudity,  the  opening  with  a  lancet,  has 
been  mod  times  followed  with  a  tedious  and  difficult  cure. 
May  not  then  a  parallel  argument  be  brought  for  the  truth 
of  the  old  maxim,  and  error  of  the  new  one  ? 

D 


c  tion, 
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*  tion,  (m )  fooliffily  wait  for  its  being  re- 
4  moved  by  the  fever  itielf.’ 

There  are  feveral  vague  reafons  brought 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  fuch  determination, 
but  the  well  rounded  periods,  deliberate  ex¬ 
amination  will  prove  to  be  a  cloud  of  words, 
and  conclufon  without  the  fubftance  of  a 
fyllogilm  while  to  difcover  the  real  mean¬ 
ing,  and  bring  it  to  light  in  due  order,  is  a 
point  of  no  fmali  difficulty. 

It  is  afferted,  (n)  that  the  matter  of  the 
fmall-pox  pafles  off  in  a  crude  fUte,  not 
con  codied  ;  afterwards  becoming  pus,  by 
warmth  and  efcape  of  the  volatile  parts ;  the 
fame  of  other  eruptive  fevers,  or  crifes  by 
ftool  and  that  a  fever  removed  by  a  meta- 
JlaJis  of  matter ;  the  matter  is  in  a  crude 
ftate :  and  that  it  is  probable  the  materia 
morbi  in  all  fevers  ‘  changing  fome  of  the 
‘  humours  to  the  nature  of  itfelf,  is  difcharg- 
6  ed  unaltered.1 

Now 

(m)  The  word,  foolifhly,  would  be  juft  indeed,  were 
there  fuch  ele&ion  prefent,  but  the  real  queftion  is,  whether 
it  is  beft  to  watch  nature’s  motions,  or  violently  to  oppofe 
her? 

(n)  EfTay,  p.  18. 
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Now  will  this  reafoning  abfolutely  over¬ 
turn  the  dodtrine  of  concodtion  ?  For, 

» 

The  fecretions  when  recent  are  thin,  by 
ftagnation  mod  become  infpiffated,  and  fome 
may  remain,  without  contradting  any  malig¬ 
nancy.  Their  alteration  of  afpedt,  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Hates, is  eafily  accounted  for  to  thofe,who 

« 

are  the  lead:  acquainted  with  the  dodtrine  of 
colours.  Betides,  may  we  not  fay,  true 
concoction  is,  when  nature,  thro’  her 

VARIOUS  PROCESSES,  RESOLVING,  OR  COR¬ 
RECTING  THE  OFFENSIVE  MATTER,  IS  REA¬ 
DY  TO  THROW  IT  OFF  BY  HER  OUTLETS,  OR 
TO  SEPARATE  IT  IN  FORM  OF  ABSCESSES  ? 

yet  fhould  he  fay  that  concodtion  mull  mean 
an  adtual  converiion  of  the  matter,  we  would 
know,  whether  he  cannot  think  this  equally 
facile  with  his  materia  morbi  changing  the 
nature  of  the  humours  to  its  own  ?  —  But 
be  this  as  it  mav,  and  though  he  make  it 
certain  that  the  matter  of  inoculation  repaf- 
fes  thus  unaltered,  is  the  argument  abfolute¬ 
ly  againfl  concodtion  ?  or  will  it  make  us  in¬ 
attentive  to  the  operations  of  nature  ?  To 
draw,  with  fubmiffion,  a  comparifon  ab  ex - 
tra^  we  fhould  remark,  that  every  perfon  the 

D  2  mod: 
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moll  flightly  converfant  in  the  common 
procefs  of  brewing  knows,  that  from  the 
infulion  of  malt  in  boiling  water,  after  mix¬ 
ing  a  little  yeaft,  fermentation  will  enfue, 
and  a  defpumation  of  a  like  nature  to  the 
yeaft.  No  one  infifts  that  the  particles  of 
the  yeaft  are  changed,  tho’  abundantly  en- 
creafed  by  additional  ones  from  the  wort. — 
We  may  fuppofe,  before  this  is  effected,  that 
the  wort  is  crude ;  when  finifhed,  it  may 
be  compared  to  concoction  ;  a  comparifon 
which,  in  the  fmall-pox  or  meafles,  may 
poffibly  be  extended  farther  than  is  at  pre- 
fent  imagined  (o).  But  on  which  fide  fo- 
ever  this  fimile  may  be  preffed  ;  fevers  ari- 
fing  from  obftruftion,  to  which  the  term 

concoction  is  alfo  applicable,  are  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent 

(o)  The  concodlion  in  eruptive  fevers,  anfwers  to  the 
procefs  of  brewing,  refpedting  the  non-converfton  of  the 
offending  particles  :  perhaps  too  the  alteration  in  the  fer¬ 
mented  wort,  may  Hill  bear  the  comparifon.  We  are 
fure  fermentation  is  followed  by  purification ;  but  the 
truth  is,  we  are  obligated,  fuch  is  the  weaknefs  of  language, 
to  ufe  terms  inadequate  to  our  ideas,  even  when  the 
mind  and  fubjett  are  clear ;  and  with  this  latitude,  we  fhould 
fay  eruptive  fevers  have  one  kind  of  concodtion,  while  inflam¬ 
matory  fevers  from  obflrudtion,  may  have  another  diflind 
from  the  firft,  as  the  crifes  themfelves  are  different,  and  yet 
both  coming  under  the  definition  of  conco&ion.  See  p. 
23- 
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rent  nature,  and  unaffedted  by  the  compa- 
rifon. 

He  tells  us,  (p)  the  fediment  in  the  urine, 
which  Hippocrates  and  other  writers  look 
for  as  the  mark  of  concodtion,  is  not  to  the 
purpofe  ;  becaufe  a  fever  attending  wounds, 
throws  down  a  fediment — becaufe  there  may 
be  fpafms  or  tenfion — and  if  the  meaning  of 
this  obfcure  paffage  is  colledted,  becaufe  the 
white  light  appearance,  unlefs  when  really 
abforbed  from  abfceffes,  cannot  be  pus  ;  or 
the  caufe  of  the  diftemper ;  but  a  confequence 
of  a  folution  of  the  difeafe. 

Now  we  know  fo  little  of  the  eflence  of 
things,  or  of  grofs  matter  itfelf,  that  no  one 
will  pofitively  declare,  that  which  is  feen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  urine,  to  be  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe ;  but  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  prove  it  is  not  ?  yet  what¬ 
ever  the  caufe,  or  wherever  refiding,  fevers 
removing  after  fuch  appearances  in  copious 
urinary  difcharges  3  thefe  difcharges  may  be 
called  critical,  and  thofe  appearances  marks 
of  concodtion,  even  if  they  were  merely 
concomitant ;  an  argument  from  time  alone, 

juflifying 


(p)  Eflay,  p.  21. 
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juftifying  the  enquiries  and  expectation  of 
the  great  Father  of  physic. 

Uniformly  with  this  laft  notion,  our  au¬ 
thor  thinks  that  a  difeafed  acrimony  of  the 
falts,  in  the  blood,  cannot  be  rendered  by  any 
procefs  of  nature  milder  :  fhe  therefore  fe- 
creting  them  by  1  bile,  urine,  or  infenfible 
1  perfpiration.’  Then  we  have  this  queftion, 
c  (q)  Does  it  not  feem  improbable,  wrhen 
4  perfpiration  for  inftance  is  obftruded,  and 
c  caufes  a  fever,  that  a  method  entirely  out 
€  of  the  courfe  of  nature  ihould  be  purfued  ; 
c  or  that  thick  matter  fhould  more  readily 
*  pafs  off  than  a  fubtle  effluvia  involved  in 
c  lymph  only,  the  very  vehicle  which  nature 
c  herfelf  has  affigned  for  carrying  off  falts, 
c  that  are  to  pafs  thro’  the  ikin’  ?  —  This  paf- 
fage  is  truly  obfcure,  but  if  he  means  to  aik 
whether  the  obftruded  per [pir able  matter 
which  excites  a  fever  can  poffibly  pafs  thro’ 
the  pores  —  anfwer  yes  j  by  Diaphorefis  we 
believe  it  may,  and  he  himfelf  furnifhes  an  ar¬ 
gument  for  this,  in  faying  the  falts,  with  an 
encreafed  acrimony  from  ill  health,  may  be 
fecerned,  even  by  infenfible  perfpiration.  — 
Or  if  his  meaning  is  with  refped  to  concoc¬ 
tion  > 


(q)  Eflay,  p.  23. 
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tion,  or  concealed  matter  ;  we  know  that  na¬ 
ture  has  been  capable  of  abforbing  even  ab- 
folute  pus,  and  carrying  it  away  by  ftool,  &c. 

From  fuch  arguments  having  convinced 
himfelf,  that  nature  cannot  corredt  any  acri¬ 
mony  ;  but  that  die  throws  off,  whatever  is 
offenfive  to  her,  by  the  forenamed  fecre- 
tions  ;  he  fays  the  irregularity  of  the  circu¬ 
lation,  (i.  e,  a  fever)  prevents  thefe  fecreti- 
ons,  and  encreafes  the  difeafe,  by  detaining 
the  falts  and  oil,  and  rendering  them  more 
acrid ,  &c,  hence  he  would  flop  the  fever, 
to  let  the  fecretions  be  performed. 

Yet  to  this,  is  an  unlucky  queftion : 
whence  comes  the  fever,  if  the  fecretions 
can  always  prove  effectual  ?  — or  if  fome  good 
end  were  not  the  intent  of  nature,  why  let 
it  be  excited  ?  fhould  he  anfwer  it  is  raifed 
againft  her  choice,  by  the  irritation  in  di- 
fturbed  fecretion  ;  will  it  not  then  follow 
from  his  principles  of  acridity  and  encreafed 
motion,  thus  adting  in  a  circle,  and  making 
every  thing  worfe  and  worfe,  that  the  fabric 
muft  inevitably  be  deftroyed  ?  Since  if  fuch 
the  ill  effedts  of  a  fpark,  what  would  the  full 
blaze  of  fire  produce?  And  is  the  deftrudtion 
of  the  machine  certain  where  the  fever  is  not 

ftp- 
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fuppreffed ,  but  left  to  take  its  courfe  ? — Thou- 
fands  of  recoveries  happily  prove  this  to  be 
erroneous. 

Still  brooding  over  his  evil  ideas  of  a 
fever,  he  declares,  that  a  fever  retards  matu¬ 
ration  :  —  tho’  when  maturation  comes  on, 
the  fever  commonly  ceafes.  —  Again  it  is 
faid  in  large  wounds,  matter  is  never  formed 
while  the  fever  fubfifts,  but  an  ichor,  till 
the  fever  and  inflammation  are  gone. 

This  probably  is  an  error  of  non  caufa 
pro  caufa .  Whence  arifes  the  fever  in 
wounded  perfons  ?  — not  from  morbific  mat¬ 
ter  inferted  by  the  wounding  weapon,  but 
from  the  injury  to  part  at  leafl:  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem.  Pus  cannot  immediately  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  beft  theory  of  its  formation, 
till  the  velfels  difcharge  themfelves  :  and 
when  turgidnefs,  tenfion,  and  pain  are  re¬ 
moved,  the  fymptomatic  fever  ceafes  in  con- 
fequence  :  hence  the  fallacy  of  the  reafon- 
ing  ( r). 

Among 

(r)  To  this  opinion  of  our  author,  and  his  faying  (p.  28.) 
that  a  fever  is  not  at  all  necefTary,  vve  would  oppofe  that  of 
Van  Swieten.  See  Comment  on  Boerhaave’s  Apho- 
rifms,  §•  158.  who  tells  us,  that  ‘  a  flight  fever  is  rather 

‘  ferviceable 
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Among  the  various  do&rines  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  J  pus,  thofe  perfons  who  believe 

the 

4  ferviceable  by  forwarding  the  formation  of  Pus ,  or  matter 

*  in  the  wound,  and  when  the  Pus  is  formed ,  the  fever  gene- 

*  rally  vanijhesd - We  are  not  defending  the  utility  of  vio¬ 

lent  febrile  fymptoms,  or  arguing  for  thofe  ejfential  fevers, 
which  may  come  upon  a  wounded  perfon. 


«***«**«*»**»*»*»**««*•**■&«**• 


t  The  do&rine  of  the  formation  of  pus,  being  fomewhat 
perplexed,  I  hope  the  reader  will  excufe  my  trefpaffing  on 
his  patience,  in  the  following  note,  as  it  is  connected  fome¬ 
what  with  the  fubjeft  in  hand. 

I 

Monro  in  the  fecond  vol.  Edin.  Med.  Eff.  fhews,  that  in 
his  opinion  it  is  the  tunica  celularis ,  which  melts  down  into 
pusy  in  all  fuppurations ;  and  that  the  mufcular  fibres  are  not 
diffolved  into  pus.  Firm  membranes,  ligaments,  the  fkin. 
See.  calling  off  in  Sloughs. 

Dr.  Stevenson,  in  vol.  6.  p.  358.  feems  to  attribute  the 
formation  of  pus  to  the  animal  procefs,  which  he  argues  to  be 
the  caufe  of  animal  heat,  a  mixed  nature  between  putrefac¬ 
tion  and  fermentation. 

Monsieur  Chirac,  chief  phyfician  to  the  French  king, 
in  his  chirurgical  differtations,  fays  that  it  is  made  by  a  fer¬ 
mentative  motion  of  the  blood,  flopped  at  the  lips  of  the 
wound  ;  when  the  volatile,  faline,  or  fulphureous  parts  are 
diflipated,  by  this  motion;  the  globular  part  of  the 
blood  is  attenuated,  and  lofes  its  red  colour.  When  thus 
diffolved,  pus  is  produced. 


E 
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the  cellular  membrane  is  abfoiutely  required, 
we  would  a{ky  what  they  think  of  the  vario¬ 
lous 

The  full  meaning  of  a  long  differtation  on  this  fubjedt,  by 
Monfieur  Fizes,  profeffor  of  phyfic  and  furgery  at  Montpe¬ 
lier ,  is,  that  a  fuppuration  never  happens  in  the  fubftance  of 
any  part,  unlefs  the  fmall  blood  veffels  are  broken.  That 
when  blood  is  extravafated  in  the  abdomen,  breaft,  &c.  the 
ferum  feparating,  the  coagulum  is  fil'd  formed  ;  then  corrupt¬ 
ing,  turns  to  a  fames  ;  and  when  pus  ifiues  with  the  blood  in 
the  operation  for  an  empyema ,  it  comes  from  the  adjacent 
parts.  That  when  a  wound  is  inflidted,  obdrudtion  and  dif- 
tenfion  follow,  thence  pain  and  heat ;  the  ferum  being  difi- 
patedy  the  red  coagulated  globules  mixing  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  found  veffels,  with  the  fibrous  mucilaginous  lym¬ 
phatic  parts,  which  themfelves  are  of  a  white  colour,  be¬ 
come  pus. 

Mr.  Freke,  in  his  art  of  healing,  tells  us,  that  after  an 
hasmorrhage  is  flopped  in  a  wound,  a  thin  gleety  humour  if- 
•Jiies,  till  the  red  globules  feparating  from  the  ferum ,  collect 
themfelves  round  the  turgid  extremities  of  the  divided  vef¬ 
fels,  forming  as  it  were  a  fpunge  ;  through  which  the  serum 
being  forced  ;  on  account  of  the  air  it  contains ;  caufes  the 
defpumation,  as  certainly  as  foap-fuds  blown  through  a  tube 
with  a  fpunge  at  the  end. 

This  defpumation  is  the  pus,  for  either  ferum  or  foap- 
fuds,  whipped  up  by  a  whifk  into  a  cream,  refembles  pus  lau- 
dabile. 

Dr.  Hunter,  in  the  fecond  vol.  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  ac¬ 
quaints  us,  that  pus,  tho’  generally  found  in  the  fpace  natu¬ 
rally  filled  up  by  the  cellular  membrane,  is  alfo  in  the  larger 
cavities,  where  that  membrane  is  not.  That  pus  may  be  of 
two  different  kinds,  one  attended  with  breach  of  the  folids, 
the  other  a  fort  of  infpiffated  serum,  or  inflammatory  exfu- 
dation :  that  it  is  feen  even  on  the  external  inflamed  furfa- 


ces ; 
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lous  puftule?  —  And  we  appeal  to  common 
obfervation,  whether  the  puftules  moft  re¬ 
plete  with  purulent  matter,  fimilar  to  pus 
laudabile ,  have  not  their  bales  more  inflam¬ 
ed  than  thofe  where  the  interfaces  are  pallid. 
This  to  the  author’s  argument  of  fevers  hin¬ 
dering  maturation.  —  But  fays  this  writer  j 
if  the  doftrine  of  concodtion  were  true,  in- 
flead  of  prefer ving,  it  would  probably  de- 
flroy  the  patient  becaufe  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  acrimony  from  the  falts  in  the  fe- 
rum,  is  to  render  the  crajjamentum  fufficiently 
fluid  for  the  circulation  ;  therefore  concoc¬ 
tion  in  his  luppofition  deftroying  the  acrimo¬ 
ny  of  thefe  falts,  the  conclufion,  &c. - — 

Se- 

ces ;  eyes,  nofe,  urethra,  vagina,  &c.  The  Doftor  remarks, 

4  that  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  the  veffels  only  is  deftroyed  ia. 
4  common  abfeeffes,  be  they  ever  fo  large  ;  and  thence  we 
*  may  obferve,  that  there  are  hardly  any  traces  left  of  large 
4  abfeeffes  that  heal  up  quick.’ 

To  this  obfervation  I  would  add,  that  when  an  abfeefs  is 
formed,  the  tumour  is  in  fize,  nearly  the  fame,  to  what  an 
injeftion  of  fluid  equal  to  the  quantity  of  pus  would  make  in 
the  healthy  counter-part.  Now,  it  is  impoffible  that  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane  in  the  fpace  of  the"  tumour  fhould  make  fo 
much  pusy  and  improbable  that  it  fhould  be  melted  down 
and  brought  from  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  evident 
therefore,  the  pus  muit  be  formed  from  the  obftrudted  juices 
in  the  tumour,  which  tranfuding  feme,  and  rupturing  other 
veffels,  thro’  heat  and  aflion  are  thus  converted  ;  and  pus , 
probably,  is  a  compofition  of  all  thefe  fluids,  not  a  single 

■>  ONE. 
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Serioufly  this  is  a  remarkable  petitio  prin - 
cipii.  Shall  we  fuppofe  nature  fo  improvi¬ 
dent,  that  one  of  her  precedes  would  inevi¬ 
tably  bring  deftrudtion,  and  this  too,  when 
her  defign  is  the  confervation  of  the  frame  ? 
It  is  impoffible  for  us  to  believe  fuch  the 
true  idea  of  concodhon  ! 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  the  argument 
againft  the  doctrine,  and  this  fedtion  is  wound 
up  with  the  following  queftion.  ‘  Has  not  a 
c  certain  fever- powder  worked  itfelf  into  cre- 
€  dit  only  by  removing  the  firff  caufe  of  thofe 
1  fevers,  which  arife  from  ohftrudtion,  and 
c  thereby  preventing  the  havock  that  other- 
«  wile  would  have  been  made  ?’ 

From  what  is  certainly  known  of  the  com 
ftituent  parts  of  the  powder  alluded  to,  it  is 
moft  evidently  a  deobftruent ;  and  in  fevers 
arifing  from  obftrudtion,  it's  efficacy  may  be 
feen  as  it  were  mechanically  :  but  in  thofe 
fevers,  where  the  blood  is  manifefl ly  in  a  dif- 
folved  ftate,  what  expectation  can  we  have 
from  its  ufe  ?  - —  If  then  in  different  flates  of 
the  blood  the  powder  maybe  injurious,  may 
not  cold  water  alfo,  by  a  fimilar  argument, 
be  of  prejudice  ? 


When 
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When  prefled  by  the  good  eflfedts  attend¬ 
ing  warm  medicines  in  fevers,  efpecially  in 
the  pallid  (mall -pox,  *  (s)  in  which  very 
c  warm  cordials  have  increafed  the  fever,  and 
c  done  remarkable  feryice/  (He  fhrewdly 
c  adds)  c  moft  likely  not  by  encreafmg  the 
c  fever,  but  by  ftimulating  the  almoft  inac- 
‘  tive  nerves,  and  thereby  caufing  the  fmall 
c  veflels  to  carry  with  proper  vigour  the  con- 
*  tained  fluids  to  their  extremities/  It  may 
be  difficult  to  fhew  that  this  jlimulus  can  thus  * 
cxift  without  effecting  what  may  be  called  a 
fever  ;  but  furely  thefe  Jlimuli  do  not  accord 
with  the  extinguifhing  fcheme.  Refpedling 
(t)  critical  abfcefles,  thofe  are  brought  to 

fuppuration  fooner,  where  the  fymptoms 
run  higher,  while  the  exadt  manner  in 
which  the  bark  does  adt,  notwithftanding 
fo me  late  ingenious  attempts  for  explanati¬ 
on,  may  be  above  our  refearches  ;  though 
on  all  hands  it  is  allowed,  digeftion  is  moll 
commonly  promoted  by  it. 

Steady  in  his  determination  againft 
the  advantage  of  febrile  fymptoms,  he 
fuppofes  that  morbid  matter  is  expelled 

<  by 


(s)  Effay,  p.  27. 


(/)  Eflay,  p.  28. 
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c  by  a  (u)  proper  degree  of  Jlrengtb  and 
4  elajlicity  in  the  veffels  ;  which  we  imagine 
c  without  a  fever,  will  always  be  fufficient 
c  for  carrying  oft  any  offending  matter,  pro- 
c  vided  the  veffels  are  pervious,  the  juices  in 
*  proper  quantity,  to  ferve  as  a  vehicle,  and 
c  thin  enough  to  pafs  the  extremities/ 

That  the  human  frame  is  evidently  a 
piece  of  natural  m  chanifm,  muff:  be  con- 
feffed  ;  hut  that  it  is  fometbing  more ,  is  alfo 
known,  from  innumerable  experiments.  — 
To  fpeak  fiill  in  a  mechanical  flile,  where 
has  the  perpetual  movement  been  found  ? 

• —  yet  in  the  circulating  blood  it  is  vifible, 
Mechanum  probably  is  fecondary,  while  that 
which  begins  and  regulates  the  vital  motion, 
in  the  highefl  fenfe,  is  inexplicable.  To 
talk  then  of  morbific  matter  being  expelled 
by  Jlrengtb  and  elajlicity  alone,  is  degrading 
the  dignity  of  nature,  and  bordering  on 

a  prefumptuous  philofophy. - But  fup- 

pofing  the  veffels  not  pervious ,  &c.  are  we 
to  have  recourfe  to  cold  water  ? 

We  are  afked,  Whether  (x)  inflamma¬ 
tory  fevers,  pleurify,  peripneumony,  &c. 

are 


(u)  EfTay,  p.  30. 


(x)  Effay,  p.  31. 
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are  not  cured  alike  by  removing  the  inflam¬ 
mation  and  obftru&ion  ?  Undoubtedly,  yes. 

- - Th  is  is  the  aim  of  every  phyficiun  ; 

however,  is  it  befi  effected  by  the  prefent 
mode  of  rational  practice,  or  the  extinguish¬ 
ing  watery  method  ? 


The  writer  next  enquires,  Whether 
every  fever  is  not,  in  confequence  of  acri¬ 
mony,  irritating  the  medullary  part  of  the 
nerves,  and  this  either  in  an  acute  putrid 
fever,  arifing  from  the  matter  of  bruifed 
flefh  ;  abferotion  from  the  uterus  ;  or  re¬ 
ceived  by  infection,  in  a  particular  putrid 
ftate  of  the  air  :  thence  arguing  that  every 
fever  is  fymptomaticaf  (y)  which  mu  A  of 
courfe  conAantly  tend  to  ‘  make  itfelf  more 

<  violent,  by  Aill  encreafing  the  acrimony, 

<  and  diflolution  of  the  blood/ 

4 

The  very  ingenious  Mr.  Hume  has  pro¬ 
ved,  that  caufe  and  effeft  are  net  fo  ealily 

intelligible  as  generally  imagined.- - And 

indeed,  though  not  ftrictly  philofophical, 
the  fecondary  we  frequently  look  upon  as 
the  primarv.  For  a  cafe  in  point.  Fever 
may  have  fome  remote  refemblance  to  fire  : 

this 


(y)  p-  3 2- 
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this  from  the  very  name  in  the  original  lan¬ 
guage.  Now  *  fire  from  the  beft  theory,  is 
but  an  effedt  of  motion  $  and  yet  we  never 
fay  motion  is  deftroying  the  blazing  houfe. 


The  fever  may  then  be  truly  an  effedt  of 
irritation  from  morbific  matter,  but  the 
alarm  is  not  till  difeafe  is  beginning,  and  till 
the  effedt  is  perceivable,  we  do  not  think  of 
the  caufe. 

Hippocrates  fays, 

o  rt  y«g  tonm  tov  uvfyumv  tovto  xa?.isTM  vovcros.  (a) 

7 hat  which  affiidis  a  man  is  called  a  difeafe . 
Now  it  is  the  fever  that  afHidts  the  patient, 
and  that  we  may  deem  the  difeafe  —  mor¬ 
bific  matter  may  be  within  the  frame,  and 

running 


*  Though  the  learned  Boerhaave,  &c.  thought  fire 
to  be  elementary,  yet  the  Newtonian  expreftion  of  its  be¬ 
ing  mechanically  produced  by  fri&ion,  may  be  juft  ;  and 
perhaps  when  ele&ricity  ftiall  be  thoroughly  underftood,  fome 
part  of  the  Hutchinsoni an  philofophy  may  prove  true. 
We  fay  fome  part,  being  by  no  means  converted  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  dodlrine  ;  for  we  cannot  fubfcribe  to  the  reveries. 
But  we  Ihould  receive  inftru&ion  from  whatever  quarter  com¬ 
ing,  confidering  that  the  human  mind  is  too  prone  to  pofitlve 
approbation ,  or  abfolute  dijlike ;  while  the  truth  is,  few  are 
totally  wrong.  Hill  fewer  perfectly  right. 

(a)  Hippocrates  de  Flat.  Ed.  Foes.  p.  2 96, 
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running  through  the  circulation,  yet  the 
machine  not  be  difordered  ;  witnefs  the  in- 
ferted  variolous  matter  ;  while  no  body,  till 
febrile  fymptoms  arife,  fays  the  inoculated 
perfons  are  difeafed  •f. 


From  the  fpeedier  (b)  recoveries  of  the 
foldiers  in  the  open  and  flovenly  made  ho¬ 
vels,  than  in  the  warmer  and  defer  made 
rooms ,  he  infers  the  great  advantage  of 
cold  5  yet  the  difeafe  being  a  putrid  fever, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  heat  is  at 
leaft  one  of  the  parents  of  putrefaction.  Be- 
iides,  there  is  a  fecret  property  in  air,  the 
pabulum  v itce ,  which  is  taken  away  by  in- 
ipiration,  confequently  in  confined  places 
quickly  impaired  ;  this  independant  of  the 
quality  of  cold,  whence  an  extenfion  of  the 

t  Perhaps  the  Eflayift  may  remark,  that  this  is  incon- 
iiftent  with  the  opinion,  (fee  above,  p.  9.)  which  is  on  the 
fide  of  thofe,  who  believe  that  a  fever  may  be  an  effort  of  na¬ 
ture  for  relief :  while  here  the  fever  is  looked  upon  as  a  dif¬ 
eafe  itfelf :  and  he  may  triumph  in  the  fupcrior  fimplicity, 
in  idea  of  a  fever,  when  he  alferts  it  always  to  be  fympto- 
matical.  But  if  he  cannot  colled:  the  meaning  from  the  a- 
bove,  it  may  be  explained,  by  faying,  that  the  removal  of 
chronical  complaints,  by  a  fever  fupervening,  will  juilify 
the  firft  fentiment  ;  and  general  opinion,  as  well  as  Hippo¬ 
crates’s  expreflion,  countenance  the  laft. 

(b)  Effay,  p.  35. 
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argument  to  cold  water,  cannot  be  fup- 
ported. 

Our  author  comes  now  to  voluntary  con- 
feffion,  that  fevers  have  been  cured  by 
4  warm  baths,  diapborefis ,  and  other  evacua- 
€  tions/  thinking  however,  we  cannot  cer¬ 
tainly  cure  fevers  by  thefc  methods;  that 
fuccefs  in  the  attempt  of  fweating  is  not  fare; 
therefore  we  ought  to  4  take  into  our  affift- 
4  ance,  any  remedy  that  will,  with  fafety, 

4  and  lefs  uncertainty,  reftore  our  patients/ 
Indifputably,  could  we  find  fuch  a  remedy ; 
but  alas,  this  is  ftdl  among  the  de[iderata> 
cold  water  is  not  this  febrile  panacea . 

It  has  been  frequently  obferved,  that 
magna  efl  veritas  et  prevalebit ;  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words,  and  admire  the  adage — could 
an  advocate  for  the  eftablifhed  pra&ice  have 
faid  more  ? 

c  But  in  the  beginning  of  fevers,  it  will 
<  be  proper,  if  pofiible,  to  render  the  whole 
4  ftate  of  the  vefiels  pervious,  for  which 
4  purpofe  fuch  evacuations ,  and  fuch  deob/iru - 
4  entSy  muftbe  uied  as  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
4  eafe  requires  ’  —  This  is  undoubtedly  ra¬ 
tional,  hov/ever,  fo  much  cannot  be  faid  for 

what 
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what  comes  after  ;  where  is  recommended, 
( c)  firft  infpiration  of  cold  air  \  next  expo- 
fing  the  body  to  it  ;  then  draughts  of  cold 
water;  and  laftly,  cold  water  poured  upon 
the  head  c  till  the  fever  is  fubduedd  One 
reafon  given  for  all  this  is,  4  becaufe  thofe 
4  who  by  miftake  have  been  expofed  to  cold 
4  air,  have  received  manifeft  advantage/'  — 
It  is  true,  people  may  then  have  recovered  ; 
but  recoveries  happen  after  very  improper 
treatment ;  fo  kind  is  dame  nature  ; 
while  we  fhould  not  abufe  her  tender  mer¬ 
cies,  by  inconfiderate  conclulions.  Again, 
4  And  we  may  obferve  once  for  all,  that 
4  whenever  cold  any  way  is  ufed,  a  due  de- 
4  gree  of  ftrength  fhould  alfo  be  obferVed, 

4  that  the  morbific  matter  may  be  properly 
4  expelled  (d)'  Is  this  alfo  more  agreeable 
to  his  firft  principles,  or  the  contrary  ? 

If  the  reader  does  not  begin  to  fee  an  in- 
confiftency  in  our  author,  he  will  difcern  it 
furely  in  the  next  quotation,  where  after 
fhewing  from  Dr.  Stephenson  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  refpiring  cool  air,  he  fays,  (fpeak- 
ing  of  the  cure  of  fevers,  and  burning  fe¬ 
vers  too)  4  (?)  particularly  we  fhould  not 

4  omit 

(c)  EfTay,  p.  38.  ( d )  Ibid. 

(e)  Eiiay,  p.  39. 
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*  omit  evacuations,  by  urine,  or  ftool,  or 
€  both,  if  the  matter  does  not  pafs  off  by 

*  the  fkin,  nor  muft  other  medicines,  whe- 

<  ther  anti pblogi flics ,  cordial  attenuants ,  anti- 
c  monials ,  antifeptics,  blijlers ,  or  opiates ,  as 
c  the  nature  of  the  fever  may  require,  be 
c  negledted  ;  and  wherever  epidemic  fevers 
€  have  a  local  rife,  particular  regard  muft 
c  be  paid  to  that  -too/ - The  Ample  me¬ 

dicine  how  changed  ! 

After  this  you  may  not  be  furprized  to 
find  him  with  quotations  from  the  fore- 
named  authors,  Galen,  Celsus,  and  Avi¬ 
cenna,  as  reftridtions  on  the  ufe  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter  ,  his  candour  could  not  exert  itfelf,  to 
permit  thcfc  fo  full  as  they  might  have  been; 
as  will,  if  compared,  be  fhewn  prefently  ; 
yet  ftiil  they  are  unluckily  ill  adapted  to  his 
plan  :  and  as  if  he  repented  of  bringing 
even  thefe,  through  fear  of  his  readers 
turning  them  againft  himfelf,  he  next  con¬ 
demns  the  venerables,  by  faying  that  the  an¬ 
cients  differed  the  fever  to  make  a  greater 
progrefs,  than  was  confident  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  patient,  before  they  endeavoured 
to  fupprefs  it  by  cold  :  Hippocrates  him¬ 
felf  cenfured  for  jQot  doing  it  fooner,  and 

charged 
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charged  with  leading  poflerity  cut  of  the 
way ! — -Is  modefty  or  rafhnefs  a  proper  epi¬ 
thet  here  ? 

It  may  be  pleafant  to  obferve  how  confi¬ 
dently,  in  the  beginning  of  the  pamphlet, 
the  ancients  are  quoted,  in  paflages  favour¬ 
ing  his  do&rine  :  but  when  at  the  laft  it  was 
fcarcely  poffible  to  avoid  hinting  at  reftric- 
tions ;  he  pulls  down  the  authority  by  him- 
felf  built  up  :  however,  what  is  faid  on  the 
occafion  carries  its  own  antidote,  when 
reading  of  the  ancients  is  recommended. 

- A  perufal  of  {hofe,  banifhing  fuch  vi- 

fionary  fch ernes. 

i 

The  remaining  part  of  the  book  is  chief¬ 
ly  filled  up,  with  what  rather  favours  the 
reigning  mode  of  practice,  efpecially  that 
recommending  the  cold  regimen :  confe- 
quently  containing  nothing  new  ;  for  fuch 
reafon,  and  to  avoid  prolixity,  particular 
notice  fhall  not  be  taken  of  it  and  to  fhun 
even  the  fufpicion  of  a  cavil,  many  exception¬ 
able  pa  (J  ages  will  not  be  here  recited. 

The  vanity  of  aiming  to  account  for  eve¬ 
ry  thing,  has  too  frequently  given  rife  to 

romantic 
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romantic  theories  in  phyfic,  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  in  fuch,  has  in  the  eyes  of  the  dif- 
cerning  world,  brought  ridicule  at  lead  on 
the  profeiTors ;  this  again  by  others  has  been 
transferred  to  the  art  itfelf ;  till  a  fixed 
fcepticifm  refpeCting  its  ufefulnefs  has  re¬ 
mained  with  fome,  prevented  by  their  na¬ 
tural  indolence  in  criticifm,  from  duly  at¬ 
tending  to  argument*  A  fimple  mathema¬ 
tical  truth  is  eafily  intelligible,  but  the  fub- 
lime  requires  painful  inveftigation,  though 
neverthelefs  true.  Was  the  art  of  healing 
tried  by  this  rule,  a  greater  reliance  on  its  a- 
phorifms  would  be  feen,  and  the  door  now 
open  toimpofition  eternally  doled.  Credu¬ 
lity  and  incredulity  have  each  a  numerous 
party.  Some  perfons  delight  in  a  fimplici- 
ty,  others  in  what  is  complex :  truth  is  ge¬ 
nerally  on  the  fide  of  the  former ;  yet  a  too 
great  fondnefs  for  it  may  lead  us  into  error  ; 
though  to  invent  a  true  principle,  and  ai*gue 
from  that,  is  the  road  to  wifdom. 

Gravity  in  the  Macrocofm,  has  by  the 
explication  of  a  Newton,  been  productive 
of  furprifing  difcoveries  $  dill  fhallow  in¬ 
deed  mud  that  philofopher  be,  who  thinks 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature  derived  from  it. 

Thus 
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Thus  that  fever  is  a  fire,  and  cold  water  its 
antagonift,  is  eafy  to  fay,  or  influence  fome 
to  believe:  but  fimplicity  like  this  is  real 
folly,  as  the  ftrangeft  things  may  be  prov¬ 
ed  by  this  kind  of  fyllogifms.  By  fuch 
you  may  demonftrate  that  a  fever  will  always 
preferve  life,  e  g.  Death  is  a  ceflation 
of  motion  in  the  heart.  —  Fever  is  an  en- 
creafe  of  the  heart’s  motion.  —  Therefore 
excite  a  fever,  and  life  is  preferved  :  now 
what  medical  ftudent  can  believe  this  ?  who 
among  the  vulgar  will  aflent  to  it  ?  —  Nei¬ 
ther  is  the  maxim  contraria  remediis ,  &c .  al¬ 
ways  right,  for  the  application  of  heat  in 
froft-bitten  people,  is  frequently  attended 
with  pernicious  efFedts. 

There  is  one  thing  which  feems  to  have 
efcaped  our  author,  viz.  that  the  fimplicity 
of  the  practice,  mull  have  fet  its  virtues  in 
a  true  light,  in  this  age  of  the  world.  For 
whenever  labouring  under  heat  and  third:, 
the  common  accidents  of  a  fever,  ideas  of 
cold,  and  moifture  naturally  occur  :  thefe 
properties  the  river  water  pofleffing,  drinking 
to  fatiety,  mud  have  followed  *,  and  had  it 
been  of  fuch  efficacy,  the  certain  recoveries 
would  have  occafioned  univerfal  repetition, 

and 
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and  the  pradtice  been  eftablifhed  for  ages 
paft.  In  like  manner  that  noble  febrifuge, 
the  cortex,  it  is  faid  was  accidentally  brought 
to  light ;  an  Indian  afflidted  with  a  fever, 
drank  to  flake  his  thirft,  of  water,  in  which 
the  trees  had  fallen.  This,  and  many  other 
noble  medicines,  were  unknown  to  the  an¬ 
cients  5  their  materia  medica  being  confined  ; 
nor  are  we  to  look  into  Hippocrates,  fo 
much  for  the  curative  part  of  phyfic,  as  a 
faithful  narrative  of  fymptoms,  and  happy 
rules  for  prognoftics.  We  fhould  be  atten¬ 
tive  to  nature,  and  receive  every  informa¬ 
tion  as  an  adt  of  grace  :  the  priori  argument, 
moft  commonly  leading  reafon  aftray  -y  while 
th zpofleriori,  is  as  a  certain  clue,  by  which 
we  may  return  from  an  erroneous  purfuit 
back  to  the  central  truth.  Clofe,  and  dili¬ 
gent  obfervation  as  at  firft,  fo  it  will  at  laft, 
be  the  bafis,  on  which  every  rational  fyf- 
tem  of  either  natural  philofophy,  or  of 
Medicine  itfelf  is  built.  From  fuch  a  me¬ 
thod  of  condudt  Hippocrates  was  deemed 
the  father  of  phyfic ;  and  Sydenham  on 
this  eftablifhed  a  reputation,  over  thofe, 
whofe  mental  abilities,  and  extenfive  learn¬ 
ing,  were  very  fuperior  :  while  if  fuccefs  in 
the  cure  of  fevers,  will  prove  the  excellency 
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of  the  phyfician’s  practice  ;  fee  the  eulogi- 
um  on  this  laft  named  great  man  in  Bagli- 
vi,  where  he  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  Doctor  for  Fevers  (f). —  The  theory 
of  concoftion  was  a  leading  point  with 
him,  and  if  there  is  a  doubt  thrown  on  the 
opinion  of  fevers  being  fometimes  cured 
by  nature  ajfimilating  the  morbific  matter ,  yet 
fhe  may  fo  manage  it,  that  an  impercepti¬ 
ble  evacuation  may  remove  the  enemy,  and 
it  is  only  (as  faid  before)  when  the  fecretions 
are  ineffectual  for  the  purpofe,  difeafe  arifes. 


-  -  *(  /  kA  .  ,  c  * 

The  fudden  invafion  of  an  intermittent 

•  >  *  ■  ■  .  >  ■  *  •  **  *'  ) 

fever,  convinces  that  there  is  fomething  a- 
mifs  within  the  Frame,  and  that  nature  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  relieve  herfelf,  by  exciting  the 
tumultuary  motion  :  and  when  by  this  effort 
the  immediately  offending  caufe  is  fufficient- 
lv  removed,  the  effedt  ceafes :  and  though 

*  '  *  ,  *  i  i  1  •  1  ■ 

we  are  not  clear  why  the  return  is  in  pro¬ 
portionate  times,  or  cannot  drag  the  caufe 
into  light,  for  the  cognizance  of  our  fenfes  ; 
ftill  the  ceffation  of  the  fever  is  againft  the 

»  ■  *  ■  ^  n  •  °  •  d  ;  ■ 

fuppreffing  theory.  Again,  the  returns  of 
fevers  when  not  intermittent ,  but  properly 
relapfes,  and  which  the  ancients  obferved 

■  *  ■  n  **  *  ;  /• 

G  af- 


oc 


(f)  Bagliv.  Pract.  of  Phyf.  p.  1 43- 


/ 
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after  feemingly  perfedt  crifes  :  declare  plain¬ 
ly  a  materia  morbi  lying  dormant  in  the  hu¬ 
man  frame,  till  roufed  on  fome  particular  oc- 
cafion.  Should  the  fever  excited  by  this 
matter,  be  always  by  drinking  cold  water 
fuppreffed,  extinguifhed,  or  ftifled  ?  will  not 
the  caufe  be  ftill  remaining  within,  and  if 
then  to  be  removed  by  the  ufual  fecretions, 
why  not  pafs  off  before  an  alarm  from  febrile 
motion  is  given  ?  It  will  not  fureiy  be  affertr 
ed,  the  drinking  cold  water  has  altered  its 
nature,  [for  this  will  be  attended  with'  great¬ 
er  difficulties,  than  the  opinion  of  affimila- 
tion,  as  the  caufes  are  various,  even  in  in- 
flammatory  fevers,  while  the  different  peri¬ 
ods,  nature  relieves  herfelf  in,  argues  a  great 
diftindtion. 

:  , ,  ■  .  -  •  -  •  ...  -*  -  •< •  •  j  .  .  ,■* 


Indeed,  that  the  caufes  of  fevers  are  not 
always  the  fame,  the  variety  of  fymptoms 
evince  ;  nay  they  may  be  as  diftindt,  as  dif- 
eafes  themfelves  are  different  ;  hence  the 
error,  in  thinking  that  cold  water  and  cold 
air  in  every  fever  are  required.— What  hor¬ 
rid  confequences  muft  enfue  in  malignant 
petechial  fevers,  under  fuch  management, 
or  in  the  flow  nervous :  now  in  this  laft  es¬ 
pecially,  that  generally  falutary  evacuation  in 
cafes  of  inflammation  the  lancet,  muft  be 

. .  .  Pai> 
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particularly  avoided,  and  cold  water,  by  a 
parity  of  reafoning,  will  be  injurious.  This 
is  a  fever  where  fuppreflion  is  wrong,  what 
method  then  of  cure  to  be  obferved  ?  an- 
fwer ;  fupport  nature,  by  cordial  medicines, 
blifters,  diet,  &c.  till  the  termination.  It  is 
granted  then,  we  are  contemplating  a  fever 
where  it  is  belt  to  wait,  till  concoftion  is 
perfected ;  and  if  in  this,  why  not  in  inflam¬ 
matory  cafes  ?  it  may  be  faid,  becaufe  an 
oppofite  practice  is  wanted  —  true,  if  that 
he  oppofite  which  confifts  only  in  bridling ,  or 
curbing ,  not  flopping  the  mettlefome  fury, 
till  the  fame  end  be  attained. 

But  when  inflammatory  fevers  have  run 
on,  without  the  leafl  affiflance  from  art  to 
reprefs  them  ;  where  alfo  capricious  cravings 
have  been  indulged  ;  experience  has  fhewn 
us  many  recoveries :  — ■  how  unjuftly  com¬ 
pared  then  are  fever  and  the  human  frame, 
with  fire  and  fabrick,  compofed  of  comhuf- 
tible  materials ;  for  do  we  ever  fee  fuch 
houfes  conquer  the  flame,  when  left  to  them- 
felves  ?  The  exaft  manner,  in  which  febrile 
miafmata  in  malignant  cafes  aft,  will  ever 
be  inexplicable  by  the  utmofl  efforts  of  the 
moft  accurate  enquirers.  Even  in  the  more 

Ample 
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Ample  epidemics,  difficulties  occur,  not  to 
be  folved  by  confidering  the  properties  of 
air,  hot  or  cold,  moift  or  dry,  or  a  combi- 
nation  of  thefe  ;  their  effects  alone  falling 
under  our  cognizance,  and  we  cannot  pru¬ 
dently  expedt  more  than  to  learn  their  fym- 
ptoms  ;  when  by  analogy  we  may  purfue  a 
rational  method  of  cure. 

It  cannot  perhaps  be  difproved,  that  fome 
of  the  ftimuli  of  fevers,  may  have  in  the 
ftores  of  nature,  their  proper  antagonids,  as 
acids  are  to  alcalies  ;  but  confeffedly  in  this, 
the  art  is  defective  in  difcovering,  what  fu«? 
turity  may  at  lead  in  part  be  bleffed  with. 
A  few  centuries  back,  who  could  forefee,  the 
noble  acquifition  to  the  materia  medica ,  in 
the  mod  excellent  febrifuge  the  bark  ?  then 
too  the  ufe  of  antimony,  was  prohibited  by 
law,  and  Ample  mercury  declared  a  poifon. 
While  if  cold  water  is  the  univerfal  febrile 
antidote,  what  a  complication  of  knavery, 
jargon,  and  nonfenle,  phyfic  has  ever  been  ! 

But  alas,  cold  water  has  been  weighed 
in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting  :  in  eve¬ 
ry  age  has  the  ufe  of  it  been  introduced,  and 
every  age,  with  its  utility,  has  explored  its 
inefficacy,  and  mifchievous  effedts.  Amongd 

the 
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the  moderns  of  great  name,  Hoffman  per¬ 
haps  has  expatiated  the  mod:  upon  it,  in  a 
particular  treadle  (g)  :  where  we  find  him, 
a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  its  ufe  ;  not  only  in 
fevers ,  but  in  dyfenteries ,  bilious  vomitings , 
foulnefs  of  the  ftomach ,  iliac  paftion ,  cholic , 
ftoppage  of  the  haemorrhoids ,  heat , 

and  anxiety  of  the  ftomach,  in  hypochondriac 
and  hy ft  eric  complaints ,  pains  of  the  breafl, 
cough ,  dW  difeafes  of  the  joints ,  z/z  the  gouty 
head-ach ,  convuljions .  Where  fome  re¬ 

markable  inftances  of  cure  are  given  ;  con¬ 
cluding  with  this  reflection,  tc  (h)  Singula - 
m  mirabiles  &c 4  So  peculiar  and 

4  wonderful  are  the  effeCts  of  drinking  cold 
4  water,  that  fome  may  efteem  them  the 
4  works  of  chance  5  thereafon  not  being  ob- 
c  vious  :  but  we  are  of  opinion,  it  is  net  fo 
*  difficult  to  find  it ;  becaufe  we  believe 
4  that  cold  drink  is  very  powerful  in  exciting 
4  a  fever >  or  febrile  motion ,  to  the  refolving 
4  of  obftruCtion,  in  the  fmaller  veflels ;  and 
4  difeufling  the  adhering  morbid  matter  :  for 
4  there  is  no  fever  without  a  rigour,  when 
4  the  blood  is  forced  back  on  the  larger  vef- 
4  fels,  the  diaftole  encreafed,  and  where  the 

4  body  is  yet  ftrong,  a  greater  fyftole  follows, 

4  thence 

(g)  Hoff,  de  aquae  frigidae  potu  falutari. 

(h)  Hoffman  de  aqua  frigid.  §.  xxxi. 
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€  thence  the  circulation  becoming  more  ra~ 
€  pid,  by  the  quick  motion*  the  caufe  of  the 
*  diftemper  is  fhaken,  and  removed/ 

The  exciting  a  fever,  and  febrile  motion, 
artificialem  quafi  febrem  et  motum  febrilem , 
probably  may  ftartle  thofe  who  are  fond  of 
the  extinguifhing  pra&ice. 

In  his  (Hoffman’s)  quotation  from  Ri- 
berius,  on  the  admixture  of  Spt.  Sulph .  or 
Spt.  Vitriol  with  water,  copious  fweats  were 
brought  on  to  the  fuccefsful  cure  of  tertians  -y 
when  you  may  obferve  the  ftrefs  was  laid  on 
the  diaphorefis  5  what  in  fadl  may  be  excited 
by  drinking  water  diluted  with  vinegar,  or 
fipping  warm  water  alone  ;  while  it  is  the 
ejf'eB  from  whatever  caufe  we  fhould  look  to. 

But  Hoffman’s  candour  would  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  negleft  mentioning,  what  ill  ef¬ 
fects  cold  water  drinking  may  occafion. 
For,  fays  he,  (i)  Docet  prater ea  expet ientia> 
&c.  6  Experience  teaches  us,  many  chro- 

«  nical  and  acute  difeafes  are  brought  on  by 
4  cold  drinking,  fuch  are  inflammation  of  the 
t  Jhtnach,  bowels  and  lungs ,  fpafms ,  ajihmasy 
£  confumption ,  dropjf  he£tics>  hypochondriacal 


( i)  De  aq.  frig.  §,  6 
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c  difeafes ,  fuppreffion  of  the  hemorrhoidal , 

*  menflrual  fux ,  whence  grievous 

*  afeElions  of  the  whole  nervous  fyfem / 


He  recites  too  a  remarkable  cafe  of  a 
young  (i)  phyfieian,  who  labouring  under  a 
fcorbutic  difeafe,  by  drinking  cold  water,  in- 
ftead  of  beer,  brought  on  an  inextinguijhable 
thirfti  and  complaints  that  death  alone  could 
relieve  him  from. 


-i 


< '  >  ,  j  1 1 . 
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Should  the  authority  of  an  ancient  be  re- 
quired,  look  into  Hippocrates  j  who 
fays,  cold  water  will  bring  on  cramps ,  con- 
vulfonSy  &c,  that  it  may  be  either  beneficial 

**  ‘  •  -*  t-  I  •  ■  4  *  ,  , 

or  injurious: — this  belt  known  from  the 
eafe  of  fuftaining,  or  the  pain,  and  trouble 
of  it  Ik).  There,  are  many  fcattered  pafla- 
ges  of  his  works,  where  warm  water  is  re- 
commended  in  the  cure  of  fevers. j  but  in 
the  place  quoted  by  our  Efiayift,  he  con- 
feffes  (true  enough)  that  it  (cold  water)  was 
ufed  when  other  methods  failed. 

'  ;  .i.nyj  -jiih  i  i  {r  irn’i  *  * 

The  practice  then  feems  to  be  from  ne- 
ceffity  ;  when  perhaps  Hippocrate?  ex¬ 
pected 

■  "!  .*■  i ..  *  t  **  t  !  j  tOf  l(  *Jil  (  /  It  j  l  U  f  t  i «  j.'  \  .'M  CIb 

(i)  Dc  aq.  frig.  §.  6.  (k)  Hippocr.  Ed.  Foes.  p.  425. 
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peded  by  its  ufe  to  excite  a  rigour,  that  the 
fucceeding  fweat  might  chance  to  remove 
the  diftemper. .  . 

*  •  \  ■  »'  -A  \  \  *  .  t 

(l)  Kccvcrof  giytog  tnvytvof/.v>ov  hverca 

•  •  *  ’  .  .  i  i  i  . . ;  :  •  ;  , 

*  A  rigour  coming  upon  an  ardent  fever  cures 

the  fever.  /; 

i  »  'v  I  .  -  I  '  ^  i  ' 

And  again  in  a  fever,  where  the  fever  was 

j 

light,  on  the  touch  externally,  but  internal¬ 
ly  great  heat,  tongue  rough,  and  hot  breath  i 
1  if  a  rigour,  and  vehement  fever  attack  him, 

*  and  the  patient  fweats,  he  recovers,  on  the 
c  feventh  day,  otherwife  he  dies  on  the 

*  ninth  (m ).  It  is  certain  the  expreffions  of 
(n)  Celsus,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  fhivering,  calling  it  the  beginning  of 
new  motion,  whence  greater  heat,  and  re- 
mifiion,  countenance  this  opinion.  The  a- 
bove-named  writerRrvERius  will  fliew  what 
were  the  real  fentiments  of  Galen.  Aquam 

frigidam  quod  attinet  earn  Galenus ,  &c. 

c  Re- 

r'y  ■  ;  '  "S 

id)  ...  I  .  . 

***  Thus  itapears,  that  to  draw  a  politive  conclulion  from 
Hippocrates,  for  extinguilhing  the  fever,  is  without  juf- 
tice  :  indeed,  it  is  not  fo  candid  to  wreft  paflages  from  au¬ 
thors,  in  fupport  of  tenets  contrary  to  their  own  ;  their  true 
fpirit  Ihould  be  confulted ;  partial  criticifm  making  even 
the  facred  volumes  juftify  the  moll  heretical  creed. 

(1)  Hippocr.  Ed.  Foes.  p.  136,  (0*)  Ibid.  473, 

(n)  Celf.  lib.  3.  cap.  9. 
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*  Respecting  cold  water  Galen  orders 
€  it  to  be  drank  plentifully,  till  the  lick  per- 
c  fon  turn  pale,  tremble,  and  is  fufficicntly 
‘  cold  in  the  body ;  for  he  lays  it  will  ex- 

*  tinguilh  the  fiery  heat,  ftrengthen  the  folid 
c  parts,  and  difcharge  the  ufelefs  humours 

*  by  (tool,  urine,  or  fweat.  Yet  in  admi- 
c  niftering  it,  he  gives  many  cautions,  that 
‘  it  fhould  be  in  the  height  of  the  fever,  when 
c  fgns  of  concoBion  appear,  the  patient  accuf- 
c  tomed  to  it  in  health ,  of  a  found  and  full  ha- 
c  bit  —  free  from  tumour  in  the  vifcera ; 

<  the  ftomach,  oefophagus  and  nervous  fyf- 
c  tern  not  weakened,  otherwife  there  will  be 
‘  danger  of  an  ajlhma ,  dropfy ,  trembling ,  con- 
c  vulfions ,  lethargy ,  and  other  grievous  affeBi - 
c  ons  arifing  This  remedy  however  is  laid 
c  afide,  in  the  prefent  day,  when  it  is  fo  dif- 
‘  ficult  to  obferve  every  precaution,  and 
w'  where  from  its  prepofterous  ufe,  fo  many 
‘  dangers  are  threatening’  (o). 

i 

These  are  the  words  of  Riverius,  who 
in  another  place  (p)  tells  us,  that  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  cold  water,  with  a  few  drops 
of  Up.  Vitriol ,  will  produce  that  efecl ,  which 
Galen  attributes  to  three  or  four  pints  ; 
when  there  will  be  no  apprehenfions  ot  thofe 

H  ‘  evils, 

(o)  Riv.  Prax.  Med.  lib.  17.  cap.  3.  (p)  Ibid.  lib.  iS.c.  j. 
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evils,  which  Galen  confefles  to  often  follow 
the  ufe  of  cold  water.  He  then  minutely 
recites  the  falutary  effect  of  this  medicine, 
$p.  Vitriol ,  &c.  and  who  will  not  (when  the 
ufe  is  right)  prefer  the  lefler  to  the  greater 
quantity? —Here  (hould  the  cold  water  fyftem 
be  juft,  Riverius  would  indeed  have  made 
an  important  difcovery. 

Paulus  ^Egineta  very  concifely  fays,  ft 
quando  tali  bus  coBionis ,  c  if  you  fee  ftgns 

*  of  the  humours  being  concoBed ,  and  there 
c  is  neither  phlegmon ,  fchirrhus ,  or  oedema , 
4  nor  any  parts  fo  cold,  that  injury  may  arife, 

*  you  may  boldly  give  cold  water  (y). 

Does  the  reader  now  think  that  our  Ef- 
fayift  has  been  quite  fo  candid  in  his  quotati¬ 
ons  ?  —  Did  he  not  know  that  Celsus  re¬ 
commends  the  ufe  of  warm  water  as  having  a 
falutary  effed:,  when  exciting  a  univerfal 
fweat,  this  either  drank,  or  poured  upon  the 
head  ?  (r) 

Avicenna  alfo  teaches  us,  that  in  c  fangui- 
e  neous  habits,  great  vital  health,  much 
€  ftrength,  and  found  vifcera,  cold  water  is  a 
c  moft  excellent  remedy,  many  times  expel- 

c  ling 

(7)  Paulus,  lib.  2.  cap.  23.  (r)  Celfus  lib.  3.  cap.  6. 
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c  ling  the  caufe  by  vomit ,  urine >  fweat,  or  alto - 
< gether!  But  then  in  oppofite  habits,  fays  it 
is  equally  pernicious.  He  is  particularly  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  circumftance,  whether  the  pa* 
tient  has  been  accuftomed  in  health,  to  drink 

cold  water,  or  not ;  as  in  the  former  cafe  it 
*  * 

is  proper,  in  the  latter  the  contrary  :  for  in 
a  weak  habit  it  will  occafion  a  difficulty  of 
fwallowing ,  and  breathing ,  tremblings ,  con - 
vulfionsy  &c.  ‘  and  cold  water  ventured  upon 
c  imprudently,  may  by  conftringing  the  pores 
c  in  a  fever,  excite  another  fever  ending  in  ob - 
\/lru£lion,  that  Jhall  be  worfe  than  the firjil  (j) 
And  after  obferving  that  cold  water  in  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  Jlomach  is  injurious,  fays  *  c  of- 
1  tentimes  in  fevers  it  is  the  caufe  of  an  addi - 
c  t  tonal  fever ,  therefore  we  ought  to  drink 
‘  only  warm  water  in  a  fever/  It  is  true,  (/) 
Aret^us  fpeaking  of  the  ufe  of  water  in 
cholera ,  fays,  piV  TO  tV  TV)  *0»Ai>J  •S*A7TETa» 

*  cold  water  eafily  grows  warm  in  the  belly / 
but  this  cannot  be  predicated  of  every  con- 
ftitution,  and  as  he  afcribes  many  difeafes  to 
it,  viz.  quinzy,  dyfentery ,  iliac  pafion ,  &c.  he 


can 


(j)  Avicenna  lib.  4.  tradl.  2.  cap.  2. 

*  Et  multoties  fit  in  febribus,  caufa  additionis  febris;  non  er¬ 
go  oportet  ut  bibatur  in  febre,  nifi  aqua  calida. 

(/)  Aretnsus  Cappadox  de  curat,  morbor.  acutor.  lib.  2. 
cap.  4* 
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can  by  no  means  be  made  an  advocate  for 
its  promifcuous  life. 

Thus  we  have  Teen,  that  however  cold 
water  has  its  utility,  many  ill  effedts  are  the 
confequence  when  it  is  adminiftered  rafhly  ; 
and  which  were  not  fufficiently  pointed  out 
by  the  efiay  we  oppofe.  —  That  navigator 
would  be  univerfally  cenfured,  who  in  de¬ 
lineating  his  chart,  fhould  neglect  to  lay 
down  the  rocks,  and  fhallows  ;  but  alas,  fiich 
are  the  influences,  and  predeterminations  of 
vanity,  that  in  medical  difquifitions,  fimiiar 
if  not  equally  criminal  omifiions  are  fre¬ 
quently  found. 

It  is  now  clear  that  Galen,  and  Pau- 
lus,  whofe  evidence  feemed  moft  ftrong  04 
the  fide  of  our  Efiayifl,  never  intended  to 
recommend  the  ufe  of  cold  water  in  the  ac - 
c effort  of  a  fever  :  but  when  fig  ns  of concotlion 
appear,  /.  e .  when  the  difeafe  is  known  to 
be  on  the  turn  :  —  the  effedts  too  expedted 
by  them,  were  evacuations,  by  vomit,  urine , 
Jweat ,  or Jlool :  fecretions  moft  approved  for 
favourable  crifes ,  fo  that  cold  water  was 
ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  diuretic,  fudorific, 
cathartic,  and  emetic  ;  and  perhaps  when 
we  fay,  that  the  termination  of  the  fever 

may 

\  • 
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may  be  infen/ible ,  we  may  have  difeovered 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  of  -dEciNETA, 

extinguishing. 

If  there  is  permiflion  to  reflect  a  little  on 
the  nature  of  our  fubjedt,  we  fhall  confider 
water  as  peflefling  the  general  principle  flu¬ 
idity,  with  cold,  or  heat  fuperadded  :  moft 
probably  the  happy  effedts  are  arifing  from 
its  being  a  fluid,  and  a  kind  of  general  fol- 
vent,  a  fuppofition  that  will  account  for  ma¬ 
ny  apparent  contradictions,  if  not  perfectly 
reconcile  jarring  authors.  Here,  as  in  reli¬ 
gion,  the  modes  are  too  violently  contended 
for,  and  influenced  by  imagination,  or  ani¬ 
mated  by  zeal,  we  are  hurried  beyond  the 
proper  field  of  argument. 

If  water  be  drank  Amply  and  warm,  it 
may  foon  excite  a  naufea>  and  a  lefier  por^ 
tion  operate  ;  if  cold,  larger  quantities  are 
requifite  for  the  fame  event :  the  con¬ 
taining  parts  alfo  by  the  property  of  cold, 
may  be  ftrengthened  ;  fo  that  when  the  fe- 
cretions  vomit,  or  ftool  are  begun;  they 
may  be  carried  on  more  powerfully,  and  as 
many  fevers  are  owing  to  the  difeafed  ftate 
of  the  bile,  luch  evacuations  may  then  eflfedt 
cures  without  caufing  our  amazement. 


Bur 
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But  purging  in  the  beginning  of  fevers, 
farther  than  cleanfing  the  prinuz  vicey  is  juft- 
ly  rejeded  by  the  moderns,  as  being  found 
prejudicial.  What  fhali  we  then  fay,  that 
contrary  to  a  general  maxim,  here  the  ex- 
tremes  are  right  ?  W  ill  the  fuccefs  of  the  vi¬ 
olent  evacuations,  which  the  teftimony  of 
the  ancients  prove,  account  for  the  event  of 
fimple  purging,  as  an  error  of  quantity,  by 
weakening  the  vital  force  to  no  purpofe,  as 
in  dropfical  cafes,  where  gentle  purgation  is 
thus  hurtful  ?  This  indeed  may  be  argued, 
if  we  would  turn  advocates  for  rafh  pradice  : 
but  rejeding  vague  reafonings,  we  fhould 
attribute  the  fads  to  the  wonderful  powers 
of  nature.  She  is  always  ready  to  avail  her- 
felf  of  any  thing  preferring  ;  and  a  grand 
caufe  of  error  in  phyfical  reafonings  is,  our 
minds  being  prejudiced  with  the  idea  of  one 
rule :  —  She  has  many  ways  of  turning  her- 
felf,  and  however  difficult  to  reconcile  with  j 
our  narrow  philofophy,  the  hot  regimen, 
and  even  abftinence  from  liquids,  may  have 
been  attended  with  events,  fruitful  in  plau- 
fible  argument,  for  fuch  practice  :  otherwife 
it  is  not  eafily  conceivable,  that  perlons  of 
the  leaf!  capacity,  fhould  ever  have  been  its 
advocates,  or  their  humanity  not  alarmed  at 
the  fuppofed  inevitable  deftrudion. 
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After  what  has  been  faid  above,  fhall 
we  prefer  the  extinguifhing  fcheme  to  the 
rational  fyftem  of  medicine  now  prevailing  ? 
a  fyftem  which  has  been  the  work  of  ages, 
and  which  futurity  may  finifh  with  what 
degree  of  perfection  is  compatible  with  the 
powers  of  human  nature.  The  probability 
of  this  will  be  feen,  when  with  proper  at¬ 
tention,  we  look  into  the  works  of  that  great 
phyfician,  Boerhaave,  and  his  admirable 
commentator  Van  Swieten,  a  li  ght  in- 
fpedion  into  whofe  writings,  would  alone 
have  (hewn  our  author,  what  a  tottering 
foundation  his  hypothetical  ftru&ure  is  raif- 
ed  upon.  This  laft  named  phyfician,  when 
mentioning  fome  good  effedts  of  cold  water, 
given  in  fevers  ;  informs  us,  that  the  cra¬ 
vings  of  the  patient  may  occafionally  be  com¬ 
plied  with,  ftill  however  with  this  reftric- 
tion,  to  give  it  in  [mail  quantities,  and  often  ; 
to  prevent  the  bad  effedt  of  large  potions 
drank  at  once  ;  then  adds,  c  that  we  cannot 
c  reafonably  conclude  from  thefe  extraordi- 
c  nary  cafes,  that  cold  drink  ought  to  be  ad- 
‘  miniftered  to  febrile  patients,  no  more 
4  than  one  can  recommend  falted  herrings, 
'  bacon,  and  the  like,  in  the  diet  of  febrile 

4  patients ;  becaufe  fomeiimes  fevers  have 

c  been 
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*  been  cured  by  the  taking  of  the/e,  contrary 
4  to  the  advice  of  the  phyfician  ( u )! 

Besides,  he  obferves  water  alone  runs 
too  foon  through  the  paffages,  before  the  dry 
parts  are  fufficiently  moiftened  \  and  there¬ 
fore  mealy  fubftances  are  prudently  added, 
which  give  a  mild  tenacity,  and  being  na¬ 
turally  inclined  to  acrimony,  refill  putrefac¬ 
tion  (x). 

That  the  neutral  falts,  native  foaps,  ho¬ 
ney,  fugar,  and  juices  of  ripe  fruits,  fhould 
be  adminiftered  always  with  watery  medi¬ 
cines,  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  and  deceptions 
of  the  bitter  and  mod:  laPlefcent  herbs :  be- 
caufe  they  never  encreafe  heat,  abound  with 
a  diffolving  power  above  almofl:  every  medi¬ 
cine  j  and  excite  no  difturbance  in  the  body 
during  their  aPtion  (y J. 

This  praPtice  of  giving  proper  diluting 
drinks  (fo  different  from  mere  cold  water) 
with  medicines,  according  to  the  fpecies  of 
fever,  till  nature  has  concoPted  the  offend¬ 
ing  matter,  is  rational ;  but  to  make  the 
term  intelligible  he  fays,  it  is  not  fo  much 
an  alimentary  converfion,  as  where  the  fti- 

mulus 


(u)  Van  Swiet.  Com.  Boer.  640. 

(x)  Ibid.  §.  105.  (y)  Ibid.  §.  614* 
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mulus  is  fo  changed,  to  be  lefs  offenfive,  and 
difpofed  to  expulfion  from  the  body  ( z).  — 
Till  the  offending  lentor  is  refolvable,  even 
mifchievous  effects  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  ufe  of  the  cortex  itfelf,  in  inflamma¬ 
tory  fevers.  They  may  be  kept  under,  but 
the  ftimuli  remaining,  chronical  difeafes 
happen,  becaufe  the  lentor  was  not  remo¬ 
ved  (a).  —  To  fhun  in  fevers  this  medical 
Scylla,  and  Chary  bdis  has  been  the  fedu- 
lous  endeavour  of  the  great  luminaries  of 
phyfic  in  every  age.  And 


*  To  moderate  the  force  of  the  fever  that 

.  .  t  >  t  t  i  *  «  j,  ' 

K  it  may  not  be  too  weak  to  diffolve  the  fe- 

*  brile  coa^ulum,  nor  yet  let  it  be  too  vio- 
‘  lent,  whereby  it  may  deftroy  the  tender  fo-. 

*  lids,  and  coagulate  the  fluids  (b). 


0  T 

c  The  cure  of  fevers  is  never  more  happi- 
c  ly  compaffed,  than  by  keeping  the  blood  in 
‘  its  due  limits;  fo  as  to  hinder  it,  from  be- 
*  ing  either  too  adtive,  or  fupine  :  thefe  be- 
‘  ing  the  caufes  that  hinder  the  concodtion 
‘  and  defpumation  of  the  morbific  matter  (c)/ 


I 


Thus 


(zj  Van  Svviet.  Com.  Boer.  §.  587. 

(a)  Ibid.  §.  598.  604.  609.  ( b )  Ibid.  §.  609. 

(r)  Baplivi’s  Prafl.  of  Phyf.  p.  320. 
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Thus  the  ingenious  Baglivi,  and  in  an¬ 
other  place,  that  in  acute  cafes,  the  proper 
evacuations  being  premifed ;  he  contented 
himfelf,  with  being  a  fpeftator  as  it  were, 
watching  nature’s  motions,  and  then  5  you 
4  cannot  imagine  what  pleafure  I  have  had, 
c  after  the  purfuit  of  this  method,  in  feeing 
4  the  febrile  fits,  fucceed  by  gentle,  and 
4  friendly  turns,  and  run  their  rounds,  in 
4  the  appointed  order  of  nature  :  in  feeing 
4  the  feverifh  ebullitions  carried  on,  in  a  na- 
4  tural  order,  without  the  perplexity  of  fu- 
4  rious  fymptoms,  or  the  unfeafonable  com- 
4  motion  of  remedies  ;  in  feeing  the  regular 
‘  4  and  finifhed  caufe  of  the  crifis,  or  depura- 
4  tion  of  each  ft,  as  well  as  the  general  de- 
c  fpumation  at  the  end  of  the  difeafe.  But 
4  on  the  other  hand,  when  nature  was  teaf- 
c  ed-,  and  thwarted  with  the  continual  ufe  of 
4  remedies,  I  always  obferved  that  every 
4  thing  grew  worfe  and  worfe’  (i). 

..  *  '  c*  r*'  -  '  :  * 

This  excellent  author,  in  another  place 
fpeaking  of  the  four  humours  of  the  Gale- 
nists,  and  the  dodtrine  of  acid  and  alkali, 
fays,  4  the  groundleffnefs  of  their  opinions  is 
4  manilefl,  from  daily  experience,  which 

4  teaches 

(a)  Baglivi’s  Pra£t.  of  Phyf.  p.  343 . 
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*  teaches  us>  that  our  conflitutions  may  be 
1  injured  by  a  thoufand  things  \  and  that 
c  every  difeafe  depends  upon  a  prasternatu- 
c  ral,  and  peculiar  fpecification  of  the  hu- 
c  mours/  The  juftnefs  of  which  reafoning, 
the  fagacious  medica!  reader  will  allow  if 
fo,  can  water  be  the  general  remedy  ?  again, 
c  whatever  is  capable  to  control  that  prseter- 
c  natural  texture,  and  retrieve  that  primitive 

*  fpring  of  the  humours  $  whether  it  is  hot, 
c  or  cold  ;  acid,  or  alkali 3  or  poffefling  of 
c  oppofite  virtues  ;  or  adminiftered  outward- 
c  ly,  or  inwardly  ;  you  may  ftill  be  allured, 
c  it  will  effectually  remove  fuch  diforder. 

(  Thus  we  find,  that  in  the  way  of  practice, 
c  one  and  the  fame  difeafe  is  equally  cured 

c  by  contrary  medicines,  and  methods  3  or 
c  by  hot  remedies  as  well  as  cold '  (e). 

The  authority  of  Sydenham  in  waiting 
nature’s  motions,  is  too  well  known  to  re¬ 
quire  quoting  paffages  in  proof 3  and  whofe 
peculiar  fagacity  and  condudt,  gained  him 
an  immortal  charader,  amongft  foreigners 
as  well  as  natives :  with  what  juftice  would 
appear,  was  the  extinguifhing  theory  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  pradice  :  and  if  it  had  been  true, 
would  not  that  penetration  difplayed  fo  bold- 

]y> 

(?)  Bagliv.  Pra&.  Phyf.  p.  315.  Van  Swiet.  §.  558, 
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ly,  and  nobly,  in  the  fmall-pox,  have  here 
exerted  itfelf  ?  But  his  found  and  ftrong  fenfe 
could  tell  him, 

- ~  quid  ferre  recufent 

quid  valeant  humeri .  Hor. 

I  *'  *  "*  •  J  •*.*  4.  .  „  i 

Amongst  thefe  great  names,  that  of  the 
ingenious  and  fagacious  Dr.  Huxham  may 
be  placed  ;  whofe  works  have  been  of  fuch 
general  utility  to  medical  practitioners  2  but 
to  how  little  purpofe  will  a  perufal  of  thofe 
be,  if  the  extinguifhing  theorift  is  right. 

I  -  ,  .  N.  ,  .  .  ^  ,  \  '  '  ; 

It  would  not  be  foreign  to  the  prefent  de- 
fign,  to  add,  that  the  effeCts  of  fevers  are 
oftentimes  beneficial  in  removing  many  dif- 
orders  :  but  not  to  tire  the  reader  with  more 
quotations,  I  refer  him  for  proofs  drawn 
from  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  &c.  To  a  * 
work,  €  at  whofe  Jighf  every  production 
prefent,,  or  future,  of  the  Eflayift’s,  or  my 
pen,  will 

*  hide  their  diminished  heads, 

Milton. 

*  *  1  i  *  i  \ 

-  { 

•  *• 

After 

#  Van  Swleten,  Comment  on  Boerhaave,  §.  558. 
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After  perufing  the  above  pages,  it  will 
not,  I  flatter  myfelf,  appear  to  demonftration, 
that  the  eflay  oppofed  was  free  from  objec¬ 
tion  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  principal  po- 
fltions  are  not  ftridtly  true  :  and  jirjl ,  that  * 
there  is  reafon  to  think  the  dodtrine  of  con- 
codtipn  in  fevers,  if  rightly  underftood,  is 
not  fallacious  —  fecondly ,  that  we  ought  not 
rafhly  to  drink  cold  water,  in  hope  of  fuppref- 
fing  fevers ;  and  that  the  ancients  were  far 
from  recommending  it  indifcriminately  — 
thirdly ,  and  laftly,  that  the  fever  may  be  an 
(Economical  procefs  of  nature  for  relief. 

It  may  perhaps  be  necefiary  to  apologize 
for  the  preceding  attempt,  the  maxim  nec  fu- 
tor  ultra  crepidam  prefenting  itfelf  to  my 
view  5  yet  the  attack  coming  from  one,  not 
in  the  firfl  of  the  medical  diftindtions,  that 
confederation  may  have  its  weight  in  excufe  ; 
and  if  a  more  formidable  blow  be  hereafter 
aimed  from  another  quarter,  I  doubt  not 
but  it  will  be  properly  and  finally  repelled 
by  one  of  that  body,  whom  it  more  imme¬ 
diately  concerns,  and  whofe  learning  can  no 
where  find  itfelf  excelled. 


POST- 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


•  \"  *  If  t  §>t  ?  ii  ■  l.  m  *  ^  A  •  •  < «  .-  «  •..  .  i  » v 

; 

IT  would  be  unfound  reafoning,  to  argue 
from  theinflances  of  fuccefs,  which  eve¬ 
ry  empirical  remedy  daily  procures  vouchers 
for,  up  to  the  univerfality  of  adminiftering 
it ;  and  yet  this  is  too  frequently  the  cafe  in 
the  modern  difcoveries  of  medicine ;  a  few 
fortunate,  or  fancied  fortunate  examples  are 
produced,  the  fanguine  temper  of  mankind 
being  fuch,  that  novelty  too  often  effe&s 
conviction  :  whether  this  is  applicable  or 
not  to  the  fuggeftion  and  reception  of  the 
improvement,  &c.  let  the  world  determine. 

After  all  it  has  been  doubted,  whether 

*■  * 

....  A  <  •<  1  * 

the  author  meant  more  than  the  eftablifhed 

• 

antiphlogiflic  practice*:  indeed  many  parts 
of  the  pamphlet,  would  juftify  fuch  conclu- 
fion.  Should  this  be  the  truth,  he  has  un¬ 
luckily,  in  the  exordium ,  as  well  as  in  the  bo- 

tty 
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dy  of  the  work,  made  ufe  of  expreflions  and 
arguments  fufficient  to  lead  not  only  me, 
but  alfo  profelTed  judges  of  literary  compel!- 
tion  *>  into  a  great  miflake.  Still  if  (as  I  be¬ 
lieve)  we  have  not  mifunderftood  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Effay,  I  hope  my  time  has  not 
altogether  been  ill  employed  in  the  above 
endeavour  to  anfwer  it. 

*  See  Critical  Review,  November,  1767. 
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